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- The  Conservation  of  the  Past 

BY  NH\'.  II.  .M.  J.  KLEIN,  PH.D.  ^ 

ICDNGRATUL.ATE  the  members  of  the  Lebanon 
County  Historical  Society  upon  the  fact  that  they  be- 
long to  an  organization  which  exists  for  the  purpxjse  of 
conserving  for  the  present  and  future  generations  those  deeds, 
traditions  and  memories  which  have  been  most  worthy  in  the 
long  and  memorable  history  of  this  more  immediate  commun- 
ity. Any  organization  whose  function  it  is  to  conserve  what 
is  worth  while  either  in  nature  or  in  man  plays  an  important 
part  in  twentieth  century  life.  In  these  dark  and  dismal  days 
the  pity  is  that  so  many  organizations  and  institutions  are  de- 
voted not  to  the  work  of  conservation  but  to  the  work  ,^f  de- 
struction.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  last  week  piade  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  universities  of  Europe 
were  sj)ending  their  energies  at  j)resent  in  an  attempt  to  dis-  _ 
cover  or  invent  new  means  of  greater  destructive  power  than 
the  world  had  hithertp  known.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  that 
there  are  still  societies  in  existence  like  your  organization 
whose  aim  it  is  to  keep  or  protect  things  from  loss  or  injury 
rather  than  to  destroy  or -to  dissipate  them  ruthlessly.  For  the 
chief  business  of  an  historical  society,  as  I understand  it,  is 
conservation  of  the  past. 

The  term  conservation  may  be  used  in  a number  of  different 
senses.  In  the  world  of  modern  Physics  we  speak  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  or  of  force  by  which  we  mean  that  the 
sum  total  of  the  energy  of  the  universe  is  indestructible  and 
ever  remains  the  same  without  the  possibility  of  diminution 
or  increase.  More  frequently  perhaps  in  these  days  the  word 
conservation  is  looked  upon  as  being  an  economic  and  political 
term.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  it  more  especially  in  connection 
with  the  preservation  of  natural  resources.  We  speak  of  the 
conservation  of  forests  and  of  fuels,  of  water  and  fisheries, 
of  land  and  minerals,  meaning  thereby  that  these  natural  re- 
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sources  must  be  kept  in  sufficient  abundance  to  enable  man  to 
have  a happ^r-^^w-i^ful  life,  free  from^sufiFering.  In  llnn>  ui  ij*. 
of  ex-President  Taft’s  speech  before  the  Conservation  Con- 
fess of  St.  Paul.  “Conservation  means  the  preservation  of.our-^ 
natural  resources  for  economic  use  so  as  to  secure  the  greate;^ 
good^to  the  greatest  number.’’  ' ' 

There  is  a wider  significance  that  attaches  to  the  idea  of 
conservation  than  that  which  we  find  in  either  Physics  or  Eco- 
nomics. We  are  beginning  to  see  that  conservation  means 
not  only  the  preservation  of  energy  or  natural  resources.  We 
are  beginning  to  see  that  man  himself  as  well  as  nature  must 
be  conserved.  The  sciences  of  medicine,  political^  ec^'dmy 
and  sociology  are  largely  directed  to  this  end,  that  man’s  life 
may  be  lengthened  and  his  helpfulness  and  efficiency  mcreased. 
We  are  beginning  to  realize  as  never  before  that  health  and 
efficiency  are  fundamental  to  man’s  happiness.  'Therefore 

"both  ought  to  be  kept  at  their  highest  level. 

- i ^ ■ 

It  is  my  contention  in  this  address  that  the  term  “conserva- 
tion” may  be  ex^tended  still  further.  It  includes  not  only  the 
thought  that  matter  and  energy  are  of  necessity  to  remain  un- 
diminished or  that  the  resources  are  to  be  preserved  or  that  the 
efforts  of  science  are  to  be  so  directed  and  applied  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  undue  loss  of  health  or  the  unnecessary  destruction 
of  life.  There  is  something  else  that  needs  to  be  conserved. 
Let  me  call  it,  in  a word,  the  past.  In  this  sense  conservation 
is  an  historical  term.  Jt  relates  not  so  much  to  the  nature  of 
man  and  man  as  a part  af  j^ure,  but  rather  to  the  products  of 
mankind,  material  and  ideal.  .1  mean  that  those  things  which 
man  has  wrought  and  accumulated  by  labor  and  sacrifice,  those 
things  which  have  historic  and  ideal  values  in  the  long^ristorv 
of  tfie  past,  ought  not  to  be  ignored  or  carelessly  destrcTJJfif-but 
ought  to  be  cherished  and  conserved  by  a grateful  generation. 

What  claim  does  the  past  have  upon  us?  First,  1 maintain 
that  it  has  a right  to  our  respect  and  reverence.  A worthy  re- 
gard for  the  past  is  a splerilid  trait  in  any  man  or  in  any  com- 
munity. Of  course,  regard  for  the  past  may  be  carried  to  ex- 
cess, It  may  make  a man  'extremely  conservative  and  prove 
to  be  a hindrance  to  progress.  But  to  disdain  the  past  is  a 
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greater  danger.  To  ignore  the  rock  whence  ye  were  hewn 
and  the  pit  whence  ye  \ver£  digged  is  a greate;  folly. ^ The 
generation  J;hat  refuses  to  profit' by  the  hglTt  of  hnaman  his- 
tory and  forgets  the  value  of  the  past  is  foolish  indeed.  The 
real  danger  of  our  day  is  not  conservatism.  The  real  ^nger 
is  a foolish  egotism.  The  real  folly  lies  in  imagining  that 
wisdom  was  born  with  us  and  will  die  with  us.  in  flattering 
ourselves  that  there  was  little  worth  our  attention  in  the  lives 
of  our  predecessors,  in  looking  upon  the  past  as  a shadowy  re^ 
gion,  and  in  forgetting  that  in  times  long  ago  there  toiled  the 
discoverers  of  nearly  everything  we  enjoy  today.  Surely  they 
who  built  the  lower  stories  of  the  vast  temp'le  of  human 
achievement  are  as  worthy  of  praise  as  they  who.  raised  it  to 
loftier  heights.  I do  not  belong  to  the  school  of  antiquity 
worshipers.  I do  not  believe  that  the  world  has  reached  its 
decrepitude.  I am  not  like  the  old  dotard  who  sits  by  the  fire 
and  thinks  only  of  the  wonderful  things  he  dki.when  he  was 
a boy.  I am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  each  succeeding 
century  has  lifted  the  world  to  a higher  plane  of  being,  and 
yet  I am  far-sighted  enough  to  see  that  there  is  n^  satis fiictory 
present  that  is  not  rooted  in  the  past. 

Nor  am  I so  deluded  as  to  fail  to  recognize  th^  value 
of  the  lives,  labors  and  sacrifices  of  ‘the  countless  multi- 
tude of  men  and  women  who  have  made  their  little 
contribution  to  civilization  and  then  passed  on.  They 
founded  the  cities  and  established  the  arts,  tilled  the  fields 
and  organized  the  nations,  founded  institutions,  made 
lavvs,  and  planted  churches.  There  is  no  ideal  that  we  ]>ossess 
which  has  not  been  won  for  us  by  the  sacrifice  of  men  and 
women  in  generations  past.  There  were  handed  to  us  at  our 
entrance  into  the  world  certain  ideals  which  were  not  the  fruits 
of  our  own  labors  and  for  which  we  were  not  directly  respon- 
sible. The  world  may  be  hard  and  coarse  today,  but  still  there  is 
a light  from  heaven  shining  upon  it  and  filling  it  with  the  glory 
of  an  ideal  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  past.  The 
value  of  personal  purity,  unselfish  patriotism,  the  sanctity  of 
the  home,  the  divine  quality  of  justice  tempered  with  mercy, 
the  increasing  susceptibility  to  the  worth  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  childhood  too,  all  these  ideals  are  not  of  our 
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own  making.  -They  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  The  past 
is  not  deSf^#l-t  is  not  behind -us.  , It  goes  with  usjg^^ 
abide.  The  past  is  in  pur  blood.  It  is  inexorable.  We  can 
not  get  away  from  it.  The  yesterdays  are  still  with -us^  to- 
bless  or  to  curse.  The  poet  tells  us  that  each  new  day|is  a 
f^esh  beginning,  every  day  the  world’s  made  new.  Yet  this  is 
only  partly  true.  The  past  lives  today  in  the”veryTFrbre'and 
quality  of  our  mind  and  heart,  in  our  thought  and  our  feeling, 
in  our  taste  and  tendency  and  habit,  in  everything  that  goes 
to  make  up  life  and  character.  This  very  day  on  which  we  are 
here  assembled  has  its  complex  relations  and  countless  con- 
nections with  things  far  and  wide  in  the  Temotest  psRt.-^'^’This 
today  bathed  j\dam’s  feet  and  streamed  away'  far  irito  yon 
eternity.”  All  the  past  has  poured  its  treasures,  at  our  feet. 
We  are  debtor  to  the  man  who  in  primitive  days  kindled  the 
first  fire.  What  a discoverer  he  was.  We  might  almost  call 
him  a genius.  We  are  under  obligations  to  that  man  who  first 
smelted  iron-ore.  We4io  not  know  his  name,  but  we  feel  that 
he  was  the  equal  of  Edison  himself.  How  certain  and  subtle 
in, its  operation  the  power  of  the  Past  is  over  every  instant  of 
the  Present.  How  the  whole  extension  of  the  Past  with  all  its 
accumulared  force  operates  upon  "the  narrow- Present.  The 
material  out  of  which  .tjiis  hour  is  made  in  your  life  and  in 
mine'  has  come  from  ancient  Egypt  and  Israel,  from  Greece, 
Rome,  Scandinavia,  from  Teuton,  Slav  and  Celt.  Priest  and 
philosopher,  prophet  and  poet,  saint  and  soldier,  thinker  and 
worker,'have  all  helped  to  shape  the  action  of  the  present  hour. 


“Whatever  of  true  life  there  was  of  yore. 
Along  our  veins  is  springing; 

For  us  its  martyrs  die,  its  prophets  soar, 
Its  poets  still  are  singing.” 


To  recognize  the  vyork  of  the  past  rescues  us  from  narrow 
views,  enables  us  to  perceive  and  appreciate  more  fully  the 
opportunity  of  the  present,  refreshens,  strengthens,  and  re- 
news our  energy  for  the  never-ending  struggle.  Sound  pro- 
gress is  ever  respectful  of'all  that  is  finest  and  best  in  the  old 
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life.  It  regards  highly  every  jot  of  true  substance,  every 
tittle  of  true  worth,  and- will  permit  nothing  of  real^value  to 
pass  away  until  jt  is  fulfilled  in  something  truer  and  better, 
that  is,  it  will  conserve  the  past  as  well  as  respect  it. 

How  can  this  conservation  of  the  past  be  effected.''  I would 
answer,  first,  by  creating  an  historic  spirit  in  the  people  which 
will  give  them  a real  interest  in  the  past  history  of  their  own 
community,  in  the  illustrious  characters,  the  noble  achieve- 
ments, the  immortal  heroism,  the  art  and  architecture,  the 
schools  and  churches,  the  whole  fathomless  stream  of  the  his- 
toric life  of  their  race  with  all  its  treasures- of  mentOry,  its  re-^- 
sources,  its  possessions,  and  its  possibilities.  This  %vorl<  of 
saving  from  oblivion  much  of  the  past  life  of  a community 
that  has  real  value,  and  the  bringing  to  light  much  that  would, 
otherwise  lapse  out  of  sight,  is  the  first  important  function  of 
a local  historical  society.  It  can  stir  up  our  mind  by  way  of 
remembrance.  Marcus  Aurelius  said  that  a man  cannot  lose 
either  the  past  or  the  future,  for  he  has  not  either  of  them, 
and  what  a man  has  not  cannot  be  taken  from  him.  This  is 
only  partially  true.  There  is  a sense  in  which  a community 
can  lose  its  past.  Although  the  past  does  not  belong  to  us, 
since  it  is  gone,  certain  results  of  it  niay  be  lost  m-^after  life 
arid  may  be  taken  from  us.  Merely  to  remember  the  past  with 
great  vividness  is  in  a measure  still  to  possess  it.  Even  the 
dead  are  not  completely  taken  away  from  us  so  long  as  we  re- 
member them.  They  can  only  completely  die  by  the  failure  of 
memory  in  survivors.  So  with  the  past  history  of  a com- 
munity. It  means  a great  deal  if  a body  of  loyal  men  and 
women  bind  themselves  together  in  the  determination  that  the 
old  customs  and  legends,  the  splendid. deeds  and  achievements 
of  those  whose  descendants  they  are,  shall  not  be  lost  in  his- 
toric haze.  This  is  the  saving  of  history,  or  if  you  like  the 
phrase  better,  call  it  the  conservation  of  the  past.  This  is 
carrying  out  the  inspiring  injunction  which  old  Pindar  gave 
and  which  Plutarch  Irked  to  quote,  of  those  noble  men  of  old* 
who  “did  match  their  nobler  ancestors  in  prowess  of  their 
own,  and  by  their  fruits  commend  the  stock  whence"  they 
themselves  were  grown.” 
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What  a splendid  work  an  historical  society  can  accomplish 
in  the  way  tJf^fm^erviiTg  the  past  of  a community  byiH^callthg 
to  the  minds  of  its  citizens  the  fascinating  things  of  local  his^ 
'tor}-,  tire  charm  of  the  infinite  go-befere  of  the  preseni^_  I-n 
county  like  this  almost  every  foot  of  ground  is  a nucleus  ^r 
historic  interest.  I'here  is  hardly  an  old  garret  that  has'TiOt'a 
storage  of  local  history.  Tt  is  astonishing,  too,  what  a store- 
house is  the  memory  of  an  old  person  whose  youth  goes  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  steam  age  or  to  the  days  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  It  is  a mistake  for  a community  to  let  too  many  of 
these  living  memorials  carry  their  library  of  deeds  done  and 
events,  seen  into  the  great  beyond.  It  is  marvelous  the 
study  of  local  history  grows.  In  a community  like  this  you 
can  take  a house,  or  a bit  of  land,  a river,  or  an  Indian  treaty, 
a canal,  or  a furnace  as  a nucleus.  You  can  read  old  books 
and  newspapers,  exarhine  old  maps  and  plans  and  pictures, 
talk  with  old  residents,  and  before  long  your  facts  will  form 
layer  after  layer  around  yqj^r  center.  .A.s  you  compare  and 
analyze,  investigate  andf generalize,  and  allow  your  imagina- 
tion to  flow  over  house  and  land,  road  or  church,  river  or 
treaty,  it  soon  crystallizes  into  a shapely,  lasting  concretion  of 
local  history.  Whatever  the  nucleus  is,  the  thiilg  grows  rap- 
idly. One  incident  leads^tp  another.  Fascinating  facts  peep 
from  every  side.  We  soon  learn  something  about  the  earlier 
peoples  who  lived  there,  about  the  Indians  who  hunted,  or  the 
soldiers  who  tramped  oyer  it  all,  about  the  opening  of  roads, 
about  farhily  tradition^  So  the  story  of  your  own  house  and 
lot  soon  enlarges  and  links  itself  into  the  history  of  your  town 
and  county  and  trails  off  down  the  river  to  the  widest  horizon 
of  history  at  large.  So  does  the  individual  become ^,jine  with 
the  whole  of  society  and  so  does  local  history  'wjjjt^l 
charming  associations  link  itself  with  all  those  who  dreamed 
and  worked  in  other  days.  As  Emerson  declared,  “Civil  and 
natural  history,  the  history  of  art  and  of  literature,  must  be 
explained  from  individ^l  history  or  must  remain  as  mere 
words.  There  is  nothing  but  is  related  to  us,  nothing  that 
does  not  interest  us — kingdom,  college,  tree,  horse,  or  iron 
shoe — the  roots  of  all  thirigs  are  in  man.” 
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Local -historical  societies  perform  this  function  of  keepinj^ 
alive  the  historic  spirit  in  a community  by  investiga^g  and 
recording  facts  that  seem  'worthy  of  becQtning  recorded  his- 
tory. I know  of  a loq^il  history  club  in  central  New  York  that 
makes  it  obligatory  that  no  one  shall  be  a member  ^o  does 
not  contribute  at  least  once  a year  a statement  of  facts  that 
seem  worthy  of  becoming  a part  of  the  recorded  history  of  the 
community.  These  facts  are  received  by  the  secretary  and 
tiled  with  great  care.'  Thus  a large  mass  of  material  will  be 
accumulated  that  will  be  of  great  value  to  some  future  his- 
torian of  that  section  of  the  State.  An  historic  spirit  can  thus 
be  created  by  papers  read,  addresses  heard,  publications  issif- 
ed.  and  books  published  that  have  to  do  more  especially  with 
the  past  life  of  the  people  of  the  community. 

Another  way  of  creating  the  historic  spirit  in  the  life  of  a 
community  is  by  means  of  the  pageant.  The  historic  pageant 
has  done  wonders  for  local  history  in  the  f)ast  few  decades. 
It  has  created  a legitimate  species  of  civic  pride.  Of  course, 
the  pageant  is  not  a modern  method  of  presenting  history. 
Continental  cities  rich  in  picturesqueness,  tradition,  and  legend 
have  rehearsed  their  history  by  means  of  pageants  for  cen- 
turies. This  is  the  case  not  only  in  Nuremburg.  Sienti,  Bruges 
and  other  cities  of  the  Continent,  but  also  in  English  cities 
such  as  the  ancient  town  of  Coventry,  where  the  legendary 
e.xploit  of  Lady  Godiva  has  been  the  subject  of  a street  pageant 
ever  since  the  seventeenth  century.  There  has  been  a more 
recent  revival  of  pageantry  in  England.  In  1905  Sherborne 
had  a memorial  display,  in  1906  Warwick,  in  1907  Oxford, 
in  1908  Winchester.  Chelsea,  Dover;  in  1909  the  English 
Church  at  Pulham  Palace  celebrated  a-pageant  that  gave  ample 
opj)ortunity  for  the  display  of  the  Jiistoric  past  of  the  church. 
These  more  modern  English  pageants  are  said  to  have  repre- 
sented a spontaneous  outburst  of  local  feeling  in  which  all 
classes  participated.  They  portrayed  the  deeds,  manners, 
amusements,  and  ideals  of  the  past  history  of  the  whole  city.. 
Likewise  in  our  American  cities  in  more  recent,  times  many 
local  history  societies  have  succeeded  in  interesting  the  citi- 
zens in  the  illustrious  past  of  the  community  of  .which  they 
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are  a part  bv  means  of  an  artistic  presentation  of  the  story 
of  the  progress  of  the  past  life  of'  the  community .*^*%etfer 
than  fireworks,  better  than-  oratory,  is  the*quiet.  artistic,  pic- 
turesque presentation  or  reproduction  in  dramatic  form-ef  the^ 
life  and  the  struggles  and  the  glory  of  the  ancestors  of  a coni- 
munity.  These  things  when  enacted  before  the  ^eyes, jdI  th^ 
citizens  of  a community  bring  lessons  that  impress  them- 
selves with  force,  with  interest  and  with  permanence.  We 
have  had  any  number  of  these  historic  pageants  in  both  our 
larger  and  smaller  American  cities  in  recent  years.  In  the 
water  pageant  which  commemorated  the  settling  of  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  representatives  from  the  ancient  town  of 
Rochelle  in  France'' were  present.  Some  of  the  New  England 
towns  portrayed  more  especially  to  their  school  chUdfen  the 
story  of  the  rise  of  the  community  to  industrial  importance. 

^ Frequently  the  pageants  opened  and  closed  with  allegorical 
scenes.  Easton,  Pa.,  had  a notable  pageant  in  June,  1913. 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  portrayed  the  notable  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  military  splendor. 
Through  the  enthusiasm  and  genius  of  the  late  W'.  U.  Hensel, 
the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society  reproduced  in  pic- 
turesque fashion  on  the  beautiful  Williamson  lawn  the  story 
of  the  outstanding  events  in-the  history  of  Lancaster.  It  was 
characterized  by  individuality  of  treatment;  its  lessons  were 
immediate  and  noteworthy.  In  some  cases  parts  were  taken 
by  the  very  descendants-  of  men  whose  characters  they  por- 
trayed. It  helped  to  cre^e  civic  pride  by  showing  clearly  to 
the  citizens  and  their  children  the  contributions  which  the 
town  had  made  to  State  and  National  history. 

Another  way  in  which  historical  societies  are  conseigriBg:  the 
past  is  by  marking  with  tablet  or  statue  those  places  that  have 
particular  historic  interest  and  value.  For  many  years  this 
work  in  Pennsylvania  was  done  in  rather  haphazard  fashion. 
But  more  recently,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Commission,  this  matter  of  locating  and 
marking  historic  sites  has  been  taken  up  in  systematic  fashion 
within  the  borders  of  our  commonwealth.  The  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission  is  doing  a splendid  work.  It  is  mak- 
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ing  a survey  of  the  historic  monuments  erected  by  the  State 
in  order  that  a systematic-and  uniform  me^od-  of  mowument 
or  marker- may  be  adopted.  It  is  making  a survey  of  memorial 
tablets  erected  withim  the  borders  of  the  State  by  private 
benefactions  or  by  local  societies  or  committees,  and  il^s  mak- 
ing a series  of  personal  visitations  with  a view  to  determining 
the  historic  sites  most  worthy  of  being  recognized  as  old  land- 
marks and  most  suitable  for  historic  recognition.  Section 
four  of  the  act  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  states  that  the  Commis- 
sion “may.  upon  its  own  initiative  or  upqn  the  petition  of 
municipalities  or  historical  societies,  mark  by  proper,  monu- 
ments, tablets,  or  markers,  places  or  buildings,  within  this  Com- 
monwealth, where  historical  events  have  transpired,  and  may 
arrange  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  such  markers  or 
monuments.  It  may  also  undertake,  within  the  means  at  its 
command,  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  ancient  or  his- 
toric public  buildings,  military  works,  or  monuments  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Pennsylvania;  and  to  this  end  it 
may  contract  with  cities,  boroughs  and  townships,  for-and,on 
behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  with  historical  societies  or 
other  associations,  with  proper  bond  or  security,  for  ^e  main- 
tenance of  such  buildings,  works,  and  monuments  as  a con- 
sideration for  assistance  in  their  erection,  restoration,  pre- 
servation, or  marking  by  said  commission.'’ 

This  is  conservation  of  the  highest  kind,  for  as  you  note  the 
Commission  has  power  not  only  to  mark  historic  spots,  but  to 
preserve  historic  buildings  themselves  from  destruction.  We 
Americans  need  to  learn  that  to  waste  historic  material  is  a 
greater  crime  than  to  waste,  energy  or  natural  resources.  We 
have  somehow  gotten  the  idea  that  we  can  never  build  a new 
building  without  tearing  down  an  old  structure,  or  establish 
a new  town  without  building  it  in  the  very  heart  of  the  old 
town.  American  travelers  in  Europe  are  frequently  puzzled 
by  finding  that  many  cities  have  what  is  known  as  an  Altstadt  * 
and  a Neustadt.  The  old  town  is  not  torn  down  to  make  place 
for  the  new.  The  new  town  rather  encircles  the  old.  The 
old  wall  remains  standing;  the  old  city  gates  and*  castles  are 
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kept  in  the  best  of  condition  and  throw  a halo  of  historic 
glory  over  the  mor^^fTfbHern  'part  of  the  City.  In  Nurem^S^ 
arid  Dresden,  in  Chester  and  York,  in  Siena  and  Verona,  the 
new  building? of  nwre  modern  style  have  not  been  constructod- 

the  expense  of  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  old.  We  are 
a young  qountry  and  yet  what  a notable  absence  of  hom^ste^dS- 
we  find  iruthe  possession  of  even  the  third  generation  since 
their  foundation.  Ho\y  few  churches  of  the  colonial  period 
have  not  been  torn  down  as  pitilessly  as  forests  are  burnt  or 
fuel  wasted,  by  many  thoughtless  American  people.  I have  in 
mind  now  a beautiful  old  eighteenth  century  church  with  a 
colonial  steeple  and  a symmetrical  wine-glass  pulpit  tht^t  wa.b  '^ 
torn  down  out  of  a ^heer  spirit  of  vandalism,  not  because 
room  was  needed,  for  the  new  church  was  built  on  an  adjoin- 
ing site.  It  was  tom  down  by  people  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the.  structure  had  real  historic  significance  ancharchi- 
tectural  beauty  and  age-long  associations.  And  the  only  mo- 
tive in  the  razing  was  the  economic  fear  that  it  might  cost 
something  in  the  coilrse  of  timfe  to  keep  it  in  repair.  By  way 
of  contrast  it  is  a pleasure  to  refer  to  the  beautiful  old  his- 
toric Donegal  Church,  one  of-  the  shrines  of  American  Pres- 
byterianism, which  is  kept  in  the  best  of  repair  and  to  which 
the  descendants  of  distinguished  jnen  and  women  from  both 
sides  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  flock  annually  as  to  a’ 
Mecca. 

Some  years  ago  I attenHed  the  800th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  old  St.  John’s  Chut^  without  the  walls  in  Chester, 
England.  Members  of  that  church  pointed  with  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a part  of  the  original  wall,  was  still  stand- 
ing. For  eight  centuries  the  men  who  had  built  new  church5;sHgh^ 
the  spot.or  repaired  the  old,  had  taken  particular  pains  tcv 
serve  at  least  a part'of  the  original  structure.  You  may  call 
it  a mere  sentiment,  if  you  please,  but  I assure  you  that  the 
sight  of  the  old  wall  inspires  a deeper  sense  of  reverence  in  a 
rfian  who  has  any  historic  imagfciation  whatever  than  does  any 
thing  else  in  old  Chester,  not  excluding  the  cathedral  itself. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that,  because  we  are  a young 
country  we  are  therefore  less  interesting  from  a purely  histor- 
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ical  point  of  view.  It  is  true  we  do  not  have  the  story  of  the 
early  Anglo-Saxon  or  the  primitive  Teuton  to  Torm  a back- 
ground of  romantic  interest,-but  we  do  have  the,  story  of  the 
red  man  written  interestingly  all  over  this  country, 
we  do  have  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  CJI^a- 
liers,  the  Palatines,  the  Quakers,  the  Scotch-Irish,  the 
riuguenots,  in  a colonial  history  which  for  pure  ro- 
mance and  charming  fascination  is  unsurpassed.  Yet 
alas,  a great  deal  of  the  material  of  our  colonial  history  has 
gone  out  like  a forest  fire,  with  nothing  but  ashes  remaining. 
A recent  writer  says  that  he  passed  through  the  yard  of  Uock 
Island  arsenal  a few  years  ago  and  saw  great  heaps  of  gld 
iron  waste,  tons  of  pikes,  halberds,  the  iron  work  of  home- 
made machinery,  and  carts  such  as  pioneers  invented,  all  taken 
out  of  New  England  cellars  and  dumped  into  the  mid-VVest 
to  be  worked  over  into  war  material  or  to  lie  in  rust  in  for- 
gotten heaps.  There  is  not  a county  in  Pennsylvania  that 
does  not  have  some  attics  filled  with  genuine  historic  ma- 
terial. Ever  and  anon  the  wheel  of  fashion  brings  some  spe- 
cial relic  into  notice.  Then  collector^  .scour  the  country  for 
their  own  profit,  and  old  spinning-wheels  and  reels,  and  pitch- 
ers and  plates,  posters  and  pamphlets  come  out  of  their  hi^\ng 
place.  The  American  Historical  Society  Has  collected  much 
of*  this  material  and  yet  there  is  not  a village  in  the  older 
states  of  the  Union  that  could  not  make  an  e.xhibition  of  valu- 
able historical  material. 

The  sin  of  national  improvidence,  however,  becomes  even 
more  grievous  when  we  consider  the  important  question  of 
historic  documents.  Documents  of  course  are  in  some  re- 
spects more  important  than  oral  tradition  or  material  remains. 
The  supreme  value  of  written  records  -as  historic  sources  is 
recognized  by  every  historian.  As  Langlois  puts  it  in  the  first 
part  of  his  memorable  volume  on  historic  science,  “The  his- 
torian works  with  documents.  Documents  are  the  traces  which 
have  been  left  by  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men  of  former 
times.  Of  these  thoughts  and  actions,  however,  very  few 
leave  any  visible  traces,  and  these  traces,  when  there  are  any,' 
are  seldom  durable  ; an  accident  is  enough  to  eflface  them-.  Now 
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every,  thoijgljt  and  every  action  that  has  left  no  visi^  traces.^ 
or  none  but  w^t  have  since  disap^ared,  is  lost  for^ffistory ; is 
as  though  it  had- never  been.  For  wantof  documents  the  his- 
tory of  immense  periods  in  the  past  of  humanity  is  destmecTto 
remain  forever  unknowi^  For  there  is  no  substit.ute  fqr  d|^u- 
mbnts : no  documents,  no  history.”  ... — ^ 

I*f  documents  are  so  important  how  necessary  it  is  that 
they  should  be  collected  and  compiled  with  care.  It 
is  hot  enough  simply  to  reproduce  them  in  print.  The 
originals  should  be  saved  from  the  tooth  of  time  as  long 
as  possible.  Our  most  important  national  d'ociyji^jits  of 
course  are  stilK  extant.*  The  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington has  fhe^  original  documents  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  the  Confederation,  and  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787,  with  the  Mar^scripts  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  Constitution.  It 
has’Silso  the  manuscript  rolls,  of  statutes  and  treaties  made 
since  1789  and  the  va^able  parts  of  the  papers  of  men  like 
Washington,  Madison,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Monroe  and  Ham- 
ilton. The  archives  of  many  of  our  States  ^re  especially  rich. 
Many  I State  historical  societies  have  saved  valuable  collections 
of  farhily  papers  from  destruction.  And  yet.it  is  a fact  that 
many , important  sets  of  manuscripts  have  been  scattered  or 
destroyed  for  want  of  appreciation  of  their  value.  . 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  His- 
torical Spdeties  held  in' January,  1914,  Mr.  Nead,  the  chairman 
of  the  Conmittee  on't^slation,  stated  that  it  made  his  heart 
ache  in  earlier  days  Jo  find  -the  manner  in  which  the  Manuscript 
Records  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  emasculated.  “They  were 
looked  upon  as  rubbish,”  he  says, '“and  no  effo.rt  .w^made  to 
preserve  them.  During  the  days  of  the  Civil  War,  wtt5h  many 
soldiers  were*  quartered  at  Harrisburg  and  in  the  capitol  build- 
ings, These  rw:6rds  lay  at  the  mercy  of  every  comer.  When  in 
need  of  firewood  the  soldiers  used  bundles  of  documents  for 
that'piii^^.  Some  >Jlre  carted  away  to  fill  up  the  cellar  of 
the  did  areenal;  building.  Other  bundles  were  tumbled  into 
dfimps  along  the.  jiver  or  disposed  of  in  a bonfire  which  was 
frequenfly  Kn^ed  on  the  old  reservoir  g^^  Old  papers  were 

sent  jhe^ J»per  m sittfation  existed  unchanged  up 
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to  the’  close  of  the  70’s.”  Some  day  we  will  find  out  that 
patriotism  that  counts -will  have  too  nr^ch-respec^ior-even ' 
scraps  of  papers  on  which  are  written  some  of  the  records. of 
olir  nation’s  life  tO' allow  them  to  be  scattered  thoughtlessly 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  Frequently  the  pul^c  records 
of  a county  are  not  properly  safeguarded  or  kept  in  a careful 
state  of  preservation.  Prof.  Ames  in  presenting  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Preservation  of  Manuscript  Records  to 
the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Historical  Societies,  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  in  some 
of  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  the  public  records  were  kej;^ 
in  garrets  or  cellars  or  stored  in  other  unsuitable  places.  In 
some  counties  the  records  are  in  such  confusion  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  make  use  of  them. 

One  of  the  -greatest  functions  of  local  historical  societies 
consists  in  the  gathering  and  careful  preservation  of  docii^ 
ments,  records,  and  papers  which  in  the  opinion  of  those  com- 
petent to  judge  are  valuable  for  historical  purposes.  Unfor- 
tunately, vaults  and  fire-proof  roolns  are  not  always  available 
for  the  safety  and  the  preservation  of  local  historical  material. 
But  a better  day  is  jdawning.  The  example  of  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Mercer  in  the  erection  of  the  carefully-  planned  <and  model 
historical  building,  presented  by  him  to  the  Bucks  County  His- 
torical Society  and  dedicated  at  Doylestown  within  the  past 
fortnight,  ought  to  be  an  inspiration  to  other  patriotic  and 
philanthropic  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  point  I want'to  make  in  this  whole  discussion  is  simply 
-this,  namely,  that  conservation  is  patriotism.  This  is  true  of 
conservation  in  all  its,  forms,  whether  we  keep  in  view  the 
saving  of  natural  resources,  of  human  life,  or  of  valuable  his- 
torical material.  The  conservation  of  the  past  is  not  a work 
that  will  appeal  to  a cynic.  It  is  not  a task  for  a pessimist. 

It  requires  men  and  women  of  serious  and  devoted  spirit,  of 
insight  and  of  foresight.  It  demands  minds  that  can  look  for- 
ward as  well  as  backward.  For  really  this  conservation  of  the 
past  is  all  for  the  sake  of  the  future. 

The  late  James  J.  Hill  in  a memorable  paper  read  at  the 
conference  of  the  governors  of  the  states  on  the' conservation 
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of  our  natural  resources,  closed  his  address  with  these 
ficant  wordsT^^eviewing  the  spirit  of  the  days  that*^P?ated 
our  Constitution,  the  days  that  carried  us'^through  the  civil 
conflict,  the . spirit  by  which  all  our  enduring  work-  m-  the 
world  has  been  wrought,  taking  thought  as  Washington  ^nl 
Lincoln  took  thought,  only  for  the  highest  good  of  ,^11  the.-peo^ 
pie,  we  may,  as  a result  of  the  deliberations  held  and  the  con- 
clusions reached  here  today,  give  new  meaning  to  our  future 
and  new  lustre  to  the  ideal  of  a Republic  erf  living  federated 
States ; shape  anew  the  fortunes  of  this  country,  and  enlarge 
the  borders  of  hope  for  all  mankind.”  In  a ^similar -sense  ope 
might  speak  of  the  .value  of  conservation  of  historic  material. 
It  will  give  new  jrredning  to  our  future,  new  lustre  to  the  ideal 
of  a republic,  help  anew  to  shape  the  fortunes  of  this  country, 
and  enlarge  the  bordersjof  hope  for  all  mankind. 

. . There  are  two  dangers  to  which  the  student  of  history  is  apt 
to  be  subject.  The  one  is  |n  so  lingering  in  the  shadow  of  the 
past  as  to  imagine  that  the  GoMen  Age  of  the  world  is  forever 
gone  and  that,  ' 


‘‘The  tender  grace  of  a day  that  is  dead 
■ Will  never  come  back  to  me.”  “ 


The  other  is  for  him  to  imagine  that. 


“Past  and  to  come  seem  best : 
Things  present  worst.” 


The  fact  is  that  neither  is  the. past  the  best,  nor  the  present  the 
worst.  But  rather  in  the  words  of  Browning’s  “Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra,”  , 


“The  best  is  yet  to  be,  ’ 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made.” 


It  is  this  forward  looking  spirit  which  makes  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  past  a task  i^rth  while,  which  saves  men  from 
discouragement  and  despair,  from  indolence  apd  ignoble  con- 
tentment. In  Our  hopefulness  lies  the  spring  of  progress,  the 
promise  of  achievement:  The  man  who  studies  the  past  needs 
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this  hopeful  temper,  kindled  and  fed  by  faith  in  the  eternal 
goodness.  The  hopeful  spirit  is  the  temper^f  all  grearteach- 
ers  and  leaders.  This  conserving'  of  the  past  for  the  sake  of 
the  greater  future  redeems  life  from  pettiness  and  vulgarity. 
It  does  not  belittle  the.  present;  It  really  helps  us  to  ^e  that 
the  glory  of  the  past  has  not  gone  from  the  earth,  that  life  has 
lost  none  of  the  ancient  fascination,  that  the  world  is  as  full 
as  ever  of  grandeur  and  loveliness,  wonder  and  mystery,  love 
and  loyalty.  The  historian’s  attitude  toward  life  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  lines : 


“Forenoon  and  afternoon  and -night! 
Forenoon, 

And  afternoon,  and  night ! Forenoon 
and — what ! 

The  empty  song  repeats  itself.  No 
more  ? 

Yea,  that  is  life:  make  this  forenoon 
sublime. 

This  afternoon  a psalm,  this  night  a 
prayer. 

And. Time  is  conquered,  and  thy  crown  < 
is  won.” 
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